Introductory
pupil. No political instructor of any epoch projected his ideas further or more powerfully into future generations than was done by the man whose very name has become a synonym for heartless cunning and unscrupulous craft. If the fact of having influenced the thought and the politics of his time makes a man great, that epithet unquestionably belongs to Machiavelli. As a diplomatist the combination of insight into human nature and dexterity in dealing with it commanded admiration and success. As a writer he condensed into pithy and pungent apothegms those generalisations from his own experience and conversance with affairs which, as will presently be seen, if they did not actually mould, at least reflected themselves in. the administrative or executive ideas of his own as well as of later generations.
The earliest professor of the diplomatic art, Machiavelli is also the first to describe the stages and tactics by which this art can alone reasonably count upon success. For to him diplomacy means nothing less than the management of human nature by appeals to its own master-motives or passions. These, from his point of view, are constant qualities. States rise and fall. Fortunes, whether acquired by communities or individuals, are consolidated or melt away. Human nature never changes; its manifestations, like its expedients, may vary in their degrees of complexity; its fundamentals are always the same. As humanity is in its. essence unchangeable, so must be the most effective methods of dealing with it in an individual or in a community. Much truth is there from this point of view in the old Italian proverb, " So good a man as to be good for nothing," or, to quote the nineteenth-
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